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THE CITY OF WORCESTER. 


Once called by the Indian name, Quinsigamond, was 
first surveyed, preparatory to the settlement by the whites, 
in 1668, and the Committee reported that the place would 
be a good location for atown, and that the land might be 


80 divided as to ‘‘ supply about sixty families.” In 1673 
or 74, the first settlement was commenced, a tract of land 
eight miles square having been purchased of the Indians, 
for ‘* twelve pounds lawful money of New England.” Dur- 
ing King Philip’s war, in 1675, the town was deserted, 
and afterwards burnt by the Indians. In 1684, the second 
settlement was commenced, and the namegf Worcester 
adopted ; but after afew years the danger from the Indians 
caused a second abandonment. 

In 1713, the third and permanent settlement was com- 
menced by Jonas Rice and his family; since which time 
the number of inhabitants has steadily increased, till in- 
stead of ‘‘ about sixty families,” the town has been found 
eapable of sustaining a population of upwards of 15,000 
souls, and its capabilities are by no means exhausted. 

There were in Worcester in 1718, if the evidence of 
the proprietary records is to be credited, fifty-eight dwelling 
houses. ‘Tradition says they were humble edifices, prin- 
cipally of logs, one story high, with ample stone chimneys. 
Some were furnished with windows of diamond glass, 
where the resources of the proprietor afforded means for 
procuriag such a luxury; the light was admitted in many, 
through the dim transparency of oiled paper. Worcester, 
probably, contained at this period, about two hundred 
souls. 

In 1722 the town veas incorporated. On the 28th of 
September of that year, the inhabitants convened in their 
first town meeting, when Jonas Rice was chosen Town 
Clerk, Nathaniel Moore, Nathaniel Jones, Benjamin Flagg, 
Jonas Rice and John Gray, Seleetmen; Daniel Heywood, 
Treasurer. 

In 1812, President Dwight gave the following descrip- 
tion, which has not yet ceased to be correct : ‘‘ The houses 
are generally well built; frequently handsome: and very 
rarely small, or old or unrepaired. Few towns in New 
England exhibit so uniform an appearance of neatness and 
taste, or contain so great a proportion of good buildings, 
and so small a proportion of those which are indifferent, 
as Worcester.” 

March 18, 1848, the citizens of Worcester, by a vote 
of 1026 to 487, accepted the city charter which was grant- 
ed by the Legislature of the State, February 29, of the 
same year. ‘The above is a correct view of the City Hall 
in Worcester. 
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Moral Tales. 
THE DYING MAN AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


From Tales designed chiefly for the Young, by Christopher 
Yon Schmid, Canon of Augsburg. Translated from the German, 
After several years of happy union, Jacob’s wife, who 


was in every respect an excellent woman, was taken from 
him by death. His grief was indescribable. His years 











began visibly to:tell upon his appearance, and his hair 
became gray. | His only remaining pleasure in the world 
was his daughter, the sole survivor of his children, who 
was but five years of age at her mother’s death. Like her 
mothershe was called Mary, and she was in every respect 
her exactimage. Even when achild, she was uncommon- 
ly pretty; as her years ‘increased her piety, innocence, 
modesty, and unaffected good nature, gave a ‘peculiar 
grace to her beauty; and there beamed from her counte- 
nance something so indescribably good, that you would 
fancy it was one of the good angels that was looking at 
you. Before she had completed her fifteenth year, she 
was a perfect housekeeper ; not a speck of dust: was to be 
seen in the pleasant dittle parlor; all the utensils in the 
kitchen shone as if they were new; the whole house was 
a pattern of order and neatness. Beside this, she was in- 
defatigable in assisting her father in his labors in the gar- 


den; and the hours which she spent in these occupations 


were amongst the happiest of her life; for her father knew 
how to make labor a pleasure by hischeerful and instruc- 
tive conversation. 

Growing up amongst plants and flowers, and knowing 
no world but her little garden, she had taken from her very 
childhood, an extraordinary pleasure in the care of flow- 
ers. Her father used to send every year for seeds, bulbs 
and slips of such flowers as she was previously unacquaint- 
ed with, and permitted her to plant them along the borders 
of the beds; thus constantly supplying her with an agree- 
able occupation for her leisure hours, For she tended 
the delicate plants most carefully, and would anxiously 
watch every strange bud as it appeared, trying to guess 
what kind of flower it contained. She could scarcely 
wait until it expanded, and felt indescribable pleasure 
when the long expected flower presented itself in its full 
bloom. 

‘This isa pure and innocent pleasure,” her father 
would say with a smile. ‘ Many a one expends more flo- 
rins for gold and silk attire, than I do half pence for flow- 
er seeds; and yet does not procure for his daughter half 
so much innocent enjoymeat thereby.” Indeed, every 
month, nay, every week, brought. new pleasures to Mary. 
She would often rapturously exclaim, that “ Paradise 
could scarcely be more beautiful than their garden ;”’ and 
in truth, few could pass by without stopping to admire 
the beautiful flowers. The children of the village peeped 
daily through the railing, and Mary always handed out a 
few flowers to them. 

Her wise father, however, knew how to turn toa high- 
er object the enjoyment’ which the flowers affurded his 
daughter. 

In the fine Spring and Summer mornings, therefore, 
he would bring Maty with him into the/arbor, where 
amid the pleasant song of the birds, they could survey the 
blooming dew-spangled garden, and the rich and fertile 
landscape, bathed in the golden rays of the morning sun. 
Here he would tell herof God, who causes the sun to shine 
so genially, sends the dew and rain, feeds the birds of the 
air, and clothes the flowers of the field in their gorgeous 
apparel. Here he would teach her to know the Almighty 
as the loving Father of men, who réveals himself to usin 
his beloved Son, in an infinitely more loving and gracious 
manner than in the whole creation. Here he taught her 
to pray, by praying with her himself with all the fervor of 
his heart. ‘I'hese morning lessons contributed greatly to 
implant the most child-like piety in her tender heart. 

But times changed with Mary and her pious father. 
They were poor and exiled, and Jacob was sick unto 
death; but still sustained by strong and lively faith. And 
now he was dying, and Mary watched whole nights togeth- 
er by his bed; and even when others offered to take her 
place Jest she should fall ill herself, and succeeded in per- 
suading her to lie down for a little on the bench, she was 
seldom able to close her eyes. If her father only coughed, 
she was alarmed; if he but moved, she crept upon tiptoe 
to see what was the matter. She prepared the most deli- 
cate food for him, and served him with most loving ten- 
derness. She smoothed his pillow, read for him, and pray- 
ed without intermission by his side. Times without num- 
ber she stood by his bedside, when he was slumbering, 
wring her hands and lifting up her streaming'eyes to heav- 
en. ‘* Oh my God,” she would sob, “give him to’ me 
this once, if it be but for a few short years.” oy 

She had saved,a little money by the labor of her hands, 
having often remained up half the night knitting, or em- 
ployed at her needle; and she now spent her last farthing 
in procuring him every thing that could afford him any 
little nourishment. : 

The pious old man, who, though he recovered a little, 
yet felt too well that this would be his last illness, was 
very calm and composed. He spoke with the greatest 
cheerfulness of his death. Mary burst into tears and 





said, ‘‘ Oh do not speak of it, dearest father ; I dare not 
even think of it. What would then become of me? Ah, 
your poor Mary would then have no one left ‘on earth!” 

‘* Weep not, dear child,” replied her father, affectionate- 
ly reaching her his hand from the bed.* ‘* You have a 
kind Father in heaven. He will still remain to you, though 
your earthly father should be taken away. But your sup- 
port and your success in this world are my smallest care. 
The birds find ther food, and why should not you? God 
gives it to the sparrow -on the housetop—how sheuld he 
not give it to you, also? Ah, it is a very different. anxiety 
that troubles me. Remember my only care is lest you 
should not always continue as pious, vittuous and innocent 
as thanks to God you now are. | % 

‘** Alas, my dear daughter, you do not yet know how 
wicked and corrupt is the world, and what wicked people 
there are in it. * bi . * My eyes will soon 
be closed forever, and I shall no longer be able to watch. 
But reflect that your Heavenly Father sees you every 
where, and that, at every moment, your heart is open to 
His sight. You would shrink from giving pain, by im- 
proper conduct to your father on earth—and will you not 
shrink with infinitely more horror from displeasing your 
loving Father in heaven?” 

He turned earnestly towards her. 

** Look me once more in the face, Mary,’’ said he. ‘‘Oh 
should you ever be tempted to evil, think of this pale face, 
of these tears which flow down my blanched cheeks. 
Come, let me take your hand in this cold and shrivelled 
hand of ‘mine, which will soon moulder in the dust. 
Promise me, that you will never forget my words, and that 
in the hour of temptation, ‘it shall be to you as if this 
cold hand held you -back from the abyss!” 

She burst into tears. , 

° ss * “ Be ever pious, dear Mary, delight 
in thinking of God: walk ever in His presence; bear 
Him ever in your heart. In Him I have found my sweet- 
est joys; and, in all sufferings, my best, my only conso- 
lation. Believe me, Mary, I speak the truth. If it were 
otherwise, I would say so. I have seen my share of the 
world, when I was with the Countin histravels. | Wher- 
ever there was anything great or splendid to be seen in 
great cities, I always accompanied him. I have spent 
whole weeks in the midst of gayety. For the brilliant 
feasts, the gay masquerades, the exquisite musie, the mer- 
ty speeches and jests, I saw and heard as well as my 
young master himself; and of the choice dainties and 
costly wines, there was always more left for me than I 
could consume. But these noisy enjoyments always left 
my heart empty ; and I can solemnly aver that one hour 
of silent devotion in ‘an atbor at Eichburg, or here, under 
this straw roof, nay, even on this my dying bed, always 
occasioned me more heartfelt pleasure than all those vain 
delights. Do you, therefore, ever seek your joy in God, 
and you will find it. in most abundant measure.”’ 

As soon as Jacob’s illness had become serious, Mary 
went to Erlenbrunn, to which parish Pine-Farm belonged, 
and informed the parish priest that her father was ill. 
The priest, a kitid-hearted, worthy man, frequently visjt- 
ed him, gave him many edifying instructions, and consol- 
ed Mary with great tenderness. One evening when he 
came to see him, he found the good old man evidently 
weaker ; and Jacob told his daughter to leave him a lit- 
tle while, as he wished to speak with the parish priest. 
When sbe was called in again, her father said, “‘ Dear 
Mary, I * Float intend to.receive the Bread 
of Life to-morrow morning, from the hand of our parish 
priest.” 

Mary was alarmed, and the tears came into her eyes, 
when the thought of his approaching death was thus 
brought home to hers but she immediately recollected 
herself.. ‘* You are in the right,-dear father,” said she, 
“what can we do better than fly to God for refuge in 
our troubles and distresses ?” 

Jacob spent the rest of the day and the evening in si- 
lent prayer, constantly recollected, and speaking little ; 
and the fervor with which he united himself the following 
morning with his Divine Redeemer in the holy commu- 
nion, was beyond description. Faith and love, and the 
hope of eternal life, had as if illumined his venerable 
countenance ; and the hot tears poured down his cheeks. 
Mary knelt at the foot of his bed, trembling, praying, and 
almost dissolved in tears. 

The pious old man; loved to hear Mary often read’ to 
him ; she read in a low tone and with much devotion. In 
the last days of his illness, there was nothing he listened 
to with so much pleasure as the last words of Jesus and 
his last prayer. One night, she was watching by his bed- 
side alone, ‘The moon shone so brightly into the lit- 
tle room through the window, that the glimmer of the 
little night-lamp was scarcely observable. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











‘‘Mary,” said her father, “‘ read for me that beattiful 
prayer of Jesus once.” She lighted a taper and read it. 

‘« Now give me the book,” said he, “‘ and hold the light 
for a moment.” She handed himthe book, and held the 
taper towards him. - “See,” -said he; “ this shall be my 
last prayer for you.” He pointed to the passage, and 
prayed with a broken voice, accommodating the words to 
himself and his daughter. 

“ Father, I am not in the world, but she is in the world 
for atime. I come, (as I trust,) to thee. Father, Most 
Holy! keep her in thy name from perdition. WhileI was 
with her in the world, I sought to keep her in thy name, 
but now I come to thee. I pray not that thou shouldst 
take her out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep her 
from evil. Sanctify her in truth; thy word istruth. Fa- 
ther grant that she whom thou hast given me, may at 
length reach that home where I hope now to come! 
Amen.” 

Mary. stood by the bed, weeping and holding the can- 
dle with a trembling hand; and sobbingly repeated, 
‘‘Amen,” 

“‘ Yes, dear daughter,” continued her father, ‘‘ we shall 
there see Jesus in his glory, the glory which God gave 
him before the foundation of the world; there, too, we 
shall meet again.” 

He laid himself down again on his pillow to rest a little. 
He held the book in his hand. It was the New Testa- 
ment. The poor man had bought it with his first spare 
pence after his expulsion from Eichburg, and had stinted 
himself in food to procure it.” 

“Dear Mary,” said he, after a pause, “I thank you 
once more for the affection you have shown me in this 
my last illness. You have truly and cheerfully fulfilled 
the fourth commandment; and mark my words, you will 
yet be rewarded for it, poor and helpless as I am obliged 
to leave you in this, world, I can give yon nothing but 
my blessing and this book. Persevere in virtue, and this 
blessing will not prove unavailing. The blessing of a 
father who trusts in God, is to good children more than 
the richest inheritance. Take this book as a remembrance 
of your old father. It cost, indeed, but afew half pence: 
but if you read and _,follow it faithfully, I leave you in it, 
for the few pence I have spent upon it, an endless treas- 
ure; though I could bequeath you more gold pieces than 
the spring produces flowers. and leaves—you could not 
for all that money, purchase anything better. For the 
word of God is contained. in it, and, it possesses the power 
to save all those who believe.in it. . Read every morning, 
you will always be able, however closely occupied, to find 
time—at least one text, preserve and consider it in your 
heart during the day. If anything in it seems hard to be 
understood, ask your director to explain it for you, as I 
have always done. ‘The most important truths are 
clear to all. Cleave to it—follow it—it will not be with- 
out a blessing for you. The single passage, ‘‘ Consider 
the lillies,” has taught me ‘more. wisdom than all the va- 
cious books I read in my youth.” 








Gistory and Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 


LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


axp History oF THE American Revoxution.—No, 4, 
1755 to 1758, 

Col. Washington still held the office of Adjutant-gener- 
al of the militia, and he issued orders for them to assem- 
ble at different places to be exercised and reviewed. The 

eople were so much alarmed at thé successes of the 
French, that volunteer companies also began to be form- 
ed, to which they were stimulated from the pulpit, the 
duty of defending their country being urged upon them in 
sermons. One of these sermons, by Rev. Samuel Davis, 
afterwards President of New Jersey College, gives the fol- 
lowing remarkable testimony to Col. Washington : after 
commending the zeal and courage shown by the Virginia 
troops, he adds, ‘‘ As a remarkable instance of this, I may 
point out to the public that heroic youth, Colonel Wash- 
ington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto 
preserved in so signal a manner for some important ser- 
vice to.his country.” This shows the estimation in which 
he was held, and was almost prophetic of his future and 
wonderful career. The Legislature also voted him three 
hundred pounds, as a token of their sense of the import- 
ant services he had rendered the country. 

The Legislature now voted £40,000 to increase the ar- 
my, and prepare for the defence of the frontier, and ap- 
pointed Col. Washington Commander-in-chief; which he 
accepted .only on condition that a better system of milita- 
ry regulation and of furnishing supplies might be adapted ; 
and all that he asked was agreed to. He immediately en- 
tered with vigor upon the service, having his head quar- 
ters at Winchester; and soon after the Indians broke 
into the back settlements, committing ravages and mur- 
ders, and spreading terror on every side. But Washing- 
ton, assembling his forces and calling out the militia, soon 
drove them back, and put a stop to their depredations. 
But the people of the frontiers were panic-stricken, and 
fled from their homes to the old settlements. In the midst 
of all these distresses, he was put to a severe trial by the 
want of subordination among the troops, and the want of 
authority to enforce discipline. These things he repre- 
sented in strong language to the Virginia Legislature, 
which passed a law for remedying these deficiences. 

He was also perplexed in other ways. There was one 





Maryland troops, at Fort Cumberland, who refused to 
obey his orders, because he held a commmission from the 
King: which he maintained took precedence of a commis- 
sion from the Governor of Virginia. In ‘order to set this 
matter right, Washington made a journey of 500 miles 
on horseback to Boston, in the middle of Winter, to lay 
the matter before General Shirley, the British Command- 
er-in-chief; who decided that Dagworthy should be sub- 
ject to his command. 

On his return, in the Spring of 1756, he found the 
enemy on the alert, and scarcely a day passed without 
new accounts of Indian depredations and massacres. In 
this state of things, he wrote a feeling letter to the Gov- 
ernor, lamenting his inability to protect the inhabitants, 
and expressing his Conviction that nothing but inevitable 
destruction was before them, unless more vigorous meas- 
ures were taken by the government, and speedy assistance 
sent to the frontiers. He complains of the want of sup- 
port, and of unreasonable complaints; laments the hour 
that gave him the commission, and says at any other time 
than this of imminent danger, he would resign it. ‘‘ The 
supplicating tears of women and children,” he concludes, 
*‘ and moving petitionsof the men, melt me into such 
deadly sorrow, that I solemnly declare, if I know my 
own mind, I could offer myself a willing sacrifice to the 
butchering enemy, provided that would contribute to the 
people’s care.” 

To add to the perplexities of his condition, Gov. Din- 
widdie was too tenacious of his prerogatives, to leave 
Washington to act freely upon his own judgment, but 
undertook to direct him by orders’ issued 200 miles dis- 
tant, and without a knowledge of military affairs, nor of 
the circumstances in which he was toact. ‘There was al- 
so aparty of Scotchmen, countrymen of the Governor, 
who wanted to come into favor; and they circulated,agd 
published in the papers false reports, charging the officers 
of the army with gross irregularities and neglect of duty. 
Washington had entered the army to serve his country, 
with no expectations of anything in return but hardships 
and sacrifices; and his first impulse in view of these 
things, was to give up his commission and retire from the 
army. But he was strong in the esteem and affections 
of the people; and many distinguished persons, members 
of the Legislature of Virginia, wrote kind and affectionate 
letters, urging him to disregard these reports, which were 
evidently designed to provoke his resignation, and patient- 
ly to bear with the difficulties of his situation, for the 
good of his conntry; and these representations prevailed 
with him, for he was ever ready to prefer the good of his 
country, and a sense of duty to his own feelings. 

The Summer passed away in skirmishes. with the In- 
dians, and in building fortifications. But another vexa- 
tion occurred at Fort Cumberland. This place was not 
very secure, and contained a large quantity of public 
stores, and Washington advised the removal of the 
stores and the giving up of the post. But the Governor 
determined to keep up the fort; and wrote to Lord Lou- 
doun, the new Commander-in-chief, in such a way that 
he sent an order to keep up the fort, in a manner toimply 
acensure upon Washington. So the Governor called 
away troops from those parts of the country which needed 
defence, to strengthen Fort Cumberland; thus‘disarrang- 
ing the plan of operations which the Legislature had au- 
thorized, and which the whole army had been employed 
during the season to effect. This was very trying and 
vexatious to Washington; and wothing but a regard for 
the public good would have induced him to submit to it. 


able statement of affairs, giving a brief history of the war, 


gesting remedies. This paper was favorably received, and 
acknowledged in a complimentary reply. Not long after, 
Lord Loudoun called a meeting of the governors and prin- 
cipal officers of the colonies at Philadelphia, at which 
Washington was present. Here he met with a flattering 
reception from the Commander-in-chief, who solicited and 
valued his counsel. From this meeting he returned to 
his station at Winchester. Nothing worthy of note oc- 
curred the remainder of the season, except that the In- 
dians continued their hostilities, attacking the outposts, 
and killing the defenceless inhabitants. Though there 
was nothing brilliant in this service; yet Washington 
was gaining experience, and acquiring the confidence of 
the people, and of the Legislature, who urged the office 
upon him, and insisted on his holding it. But the fatigue 
of hody and mind to which it exposed him, gradually un- 
dermined his strength, and his physician insisted on his 
retiring from the army. He went to Mount Vernon, where 
he had a settled fever, which confined him four months, 
till the first of March, 1758. N. 


honorable and well ordered ; Algeria pacified after eigh 
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holding in his hands the balance of Europe ; so secure ; 
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him across the channel !” 


“ The glories of our mortal state, 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 


2. Louis Philippe was universally regarded as ¢ 
wisest sovereign in Europe. He was the skilful archite 
of hisown magnificent fortunes. He was supposed ¢ 
understand the French people, and to know how to maj 
tain his transcendant authority. A feigning soverei 
lately wrote to him, ‘All Europe is interested in the 
wisdom of your administration.” It must be confessed 
that worldly wisdom has seldom won higher triumphs, in 
any age, than during the reign of the ‘‘last of the Bour. 
bons.’”” Yet how was it all stultified in its conclusious! 
The foolishness of the people rose above it in the watches 
of a night ; the old man’s wisdom was saved from’ madness 
only by its method, and all its resources were defied, cir. 
cumvented and trampled into dust! 
3. Louis Philippe was one of the richest men in the 
world. He was wealthy not only in the public revenues 
of a King, but in his private fortune. The Palais Royal 
was his own property, as were also ten or eleven other 
palaces of unrivalled situation and magnificence, all of 
which had been recently fitted up at an immense expense, 
And yet this rich man and monarch was so poor at St, 
Cloud’s, that a hat was passed around among his guards 
to defray his expenses by a small collection. At Dreux 
he was left with a single five franc piece, bearing the 
“image and superscription ” of Louis Philippe! 
Reader! Learn that man in his best estate is altogeth. 
er vanity—that human glory and wisdom and wealth come 








swimmer as well as fifer, took his fife with him to the wa 
ter, and engaged in fifing and swimming at the same time. 
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his palace through a rear gate, and becoming a fugitiyg mont 
from his glory and his kingdom. Was there ever suchg who 
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to nought, and are numbered among “ the things that are wey 
not.” [Presbyterian Treasury. they | 
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I CANNOT TELL A LIE.” rectic 

In the war of the Revolution, while General Lafayette § YOU"! 
commanded in the American army, a part of the troops§ nce 
were encamped at a certain place near the water’s edge, § md t 
One summer evening a soldier, who was an excellent § ! V4 


mast 


As the Commander-in-chief was expected soon to visit 
Virginia, Washington drew up and sent him a long and 


and exposing the errors that had been committed, and sug- 





The music reached the ear of Lafayette. Early next D 
morning he sent an officer in pursuit of the man who had § Place 
thus disobeyed the orders of the camp. haun 

The soldier was a native of Connecticut, and a man of § ed b 
truth. When arrested by the officer, he considered that, § by © 
perhaps, he might escape a severe punishment by deny- Ido 
ing the deed. On a moment’s reflection, however, he § ful ! 
said to himself, ‘‘ I have always spoken the truth—I can- § dust 
not tell a lie.” love. 

With this principle in his mind, he came into the pres- P 
ence of the general, who asked if he were the individual § dark 
who played upon the water the evening previous ; to which § Frat 
he replied, ‘‘ I am.” grac 

“To-morrow evening, then, at such an hour, I wish § men 
you to repair to my tent.” siste 

IIe came at the appointed time. The general then in- j plac 
formed him, that the tune which he had heard the even- § bec 
ing before affected him very much—that ona former occa- §j “fiz 


sion it had been played at the funeral of a dear friend of §j No 
his, who died in his native country. Since then, until § bro 
now, he had never met with an individual who could § & | 


play it. 


you.” 


expression of his satisfaction for the performance. 


“* For the purpose of indulging in the melancholy pleas § *s 
ure of hearing it once more, I have,” said he, “ sent for 


“I cannot tell a lie ;” boys, it is a good rule to follow. 


The general, after being aggeeably entertained with § %h 
the conversation and music of his guest, dismissed him 
with his thanks, and some money from his purse, as an  % 








Natural §istorp. 








THE DOG OF BRUSSELS. 





After visiting many of the interesting objects which @ = 
that pleasant capital offers to the notice of strangers, my 
companion and [ turned my steps towards the Chamber of 








Morality. 











THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 


The ways of Providence are wonderful. 


did army of four hundred thousand men in the highest 
discipline and equipment; Paris fortified against the 
world; brilliant alliances which placed under one family 
interest the vast region from Antwerp to Cadiz; a pros- 





Capt. Dagworthy, who commanded a small company of 


perous condition of arts and commerce ; foreign relations 


1. One of the most powerful of earthly monarchs has 
been cast down, and cast out in a day. Louis Philippe 
—at the head of one of the strongest monarchies in Eu- 
rope; sovereign of thirty millions of people ; with a splen- 


Deputies. The building is extensive, and occupies three 
sides of a square, the fourth being oxen towards the parks. @° 
There is a large smooth court in front, which forms 4 ) 
pleasant promenade; but in one corner of it, and some- t 
what marring the stateliness of the scene, I noticed a 
common little wooden dog-kennel, which I supposed to \ 
belong to a watch dog. Humble as was this little tenement, } 
it was connected with an incident of which I had the fol- | 
lowing history from my loquacious conductress. ‘‘ Here,” 
she said, “in this place was the fiercest fighting in the 
revolution of 1830; for several days after the battle, the 


ground was red with French and Belgian blood.” 


race, walked slowly towards us. 











and I stopped to pat him. 


Just then a shaggy looking dog, somewhat resembling @ 
large terrier, but, as I thought, an ugly specimen of his 
He looked good-natured, 
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month of September, 1830, was a young French officer, 
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“ Ay,” said the old woman, ‘‘ madam may caress him 
now with safety, as he is not on the spot.” 

‘‘ What spot ?’”’ I inquired ; and in reply she told me the 
following anecdote. ‘In the revolutionary army that as- 
sembled to oppose the Dutch, who invaded our city in the 


who wherever he went, wag followed by the dog you see. 
The poor lad was in the thickest of the fighting on the fa- 
tal2Ist, and fell covered with wounds, on a spot which I 
will show you.” 

She led me towards the centre of the court, but the dog 
went before, and lay down near a smooth stone, looking 
up at us with an expression of fierce defiance in his eyes. 

‘* Ah, poor fellow !’’ said the old lady, ‘we're not go- 
ing to disturb you. Don’t go near him, madam, while he 
js there. This was the spot where his master’s dead body 

Jay, and he sat beside it, licking the bleeding wounds. At 
length it was removed for burial, but the dog followed it, 
and stayed for three days beside the grave. At the end 
of that time he returned heres and lay down where you 
see him now, growling savagely, and attacking any one 
who tried to dislodge him. Some of the people about 
beat him with sticks, and drove him away; the next day 
he returned, but was again cruelly hunted off. When he 
came back for a third time, he was worn to a skeleton 
from fatigue and hunger, and looked as if he would nev- 
er rise again from his master’s death place. My husband 
and I had gone away fur awhile, or we would not have 
suffered the ereature to be ill-treated; but one of the di- 
rectors, who isa very humane man, chanced to pass by 
just as a rabble of boys were preparing once more to tor- 
ture the poor faithful dog. He immediately dispersed 
them, and having inquired into the circumstances con- 
nected with the animal, he ordered that he should never 
be molesftd; that the kennel which you see should be 
built for him; and procured a small sum to be allowed 
weekly for his maintagance. Ile soon recovered. his 
strength, and you may see by his appearance that he is 
well taken care of. Indeed, he is well known in the 
town; andthe little masters and misses that play in the 
park delight in bringing him sweet cakes, of which he is 
very fond. However, they know very well that although 
he is as gentle as a lamb while he is walking up and down, 
they must never attempt to touch him when lying on his 
chosen spot, from which, indeed, he never stirs in any di- 
rection farther than about a hundred yards. Many of his 
young friends have tried to entice him to a greater dis- 
tance ; and we have sometimes allowed him to be hungry, 
and then coaxed him on with his most favorite food ; but 
in vain. He always turned back and lay down where his 
master fell. Seven years have now passed away, but it is 
still the same ; the dumb creature never forgets.” 

During my stay at Brussels, I often walked by the 
place, and never missed the dog from his accustomed 
haunt, nor saw him pass the self-imposed limits mention- 
ed by the good woman. Her story was confirmed to me 
by others, so that I can see no reason to doubt its truth. 
I do not know the name of the dog of Brussels; his faith- 
ful limbs have no doubt, long ere now mingled with the 
dust, but memory often recalls the story of his enduring 
love. 

Perchance the tidings of his young master’s fall brought 
darkness to the chambers of some vine-covered cottage of 
France—robbed fair faces of their smiles, and covered 
graceful forms with the garb of woe. They wept and la- 
mented; but a year passed over, and the brothers and 





sisters laughed and conversed as before, The vacant 
place of the dead was no longer heeded, and his name had 
become an unspoken word. Another year, and his fair 
afianced one had consented to become another’s bride. 
Notear in that bright eye, no shadow on that smooth 
brow, now told that even one sorrowing thought ever turn- 
ed towards his lonely grave. 

Years still passed on, and even in the widowed moth- 
tt’s heart, the memory of her soldier boy waxed dim. 

She did not forget him quite, and often some trifling 
object or event would serve to renew her grief. But at 
other times she could sit and smile pleased and contented 
wsthough that sharp arrow of bereavement had never 
been felt. ‘The brothers and sisters had each other still 
—the fair betrothed had another love—the mother had 
many sons— the dog had but one master. Fond and faith- 
ful to the end, with constancy that knew no change, that 
dumb creature’s cold vigils on the stone at Brussel’s put 
tvermore to shame our vaunted human love. 
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Nursery. 








KATE AND HER KITTY. 


“Open the door, O please open the door quick,” shout- 
a merry voice, and when I had opened the door of the 
birlor, there stood little Kate with her sunbonnet hanging 
ty the strings from her fat neck, and her rosy face half 
tidden by the curling hair which had fallen over it. She 
vas such a little darling, that I could not help catching 
et inmy arms, and giving her half a dozen kisses, be- 
fre I looked to see what it was she was holding so care- 
fully wrapped in her apron, and tightly clasped in her 
vhite dimpled arms.” And when we were seated by the 
“indow, and she had slowly unfolded her treasure, what 
® you think Isaw? A kitten—a beautiful grey kitten, 
Yhich looked up at my little sister with her soft meek eyes, 
Sifshe was imploring to be loved and taken care of. 
She knows me already—she’s as tame as can be,” said 
ute, as she stroked the soft fur on kitty's back. 


“It’s just what you have been wishing for, is’nt it?’ 
saidI; ‘* where did you get it?” 

‘Ellen gave it to me—Ellen Ames—she’s got three 
more, and they are just as tame—oh, if you could see 
them play !”” 

“Perhaps kitty will be lonesome without her playfel- 
lows—are you not afraid she will run off home again?” 
“Oh no. Elfen’s mother said if I covered her eyes 
she couldn’t see where I took her, and beside,” said Kate, 
squeezing kitty so hard in her love for her, that she was 
forced to mew a little, though she was evidently used to 
being handled, ‘‘ besides I’m going to be her sister now, 
and you'll have two kitties to play with.” 

We put the kitten on the floor, and after she had run 
round the room, and smelt of everything in it, she seemed 
to feel very well acquainted, and redeemed her character 
for playfulness by jumping at a spool of thread which 
happened to be on the floor, and twirling it round and 
round on the carpet, greatly to the delight of my little 
sister and myself—for | must confess that I have never so 
far forgotten my childhood, asto cease to love these grace- 
ful creatures. 

Kate’s little pet proved to be a very intelligent kitten, 
and she taught her a great variety of funny tricks, so that 
before Summer was ended, ‘‘Kate’s kitty” became the 
wonder of the neighborhood, and numerous little visitors 
brought their favorites of the same species to be taught 
at ‘‘ sister Mary’s seminary,” (for so the family had nam- 
ed the room where Kate and I used to amuse ourselves 
with pussy.) 

' Autumn with its bright flowers and delicious fruits 
had nearly passed away, and one day I was seated in the 
summer-house, at the foot of the garden, with my little 
sister in my arms, and we were laughing heartily to see 
how vexed kitty was getting with the dry leaves on the 
grass, that kept whirling round and round in the breeze, 
and would not let her catch them, thoughsheturned round 
so fast that she almost ran over her own tail. All at once 
a carriage came rattling along the road by the garden 
fence. It stopped before our door, and we saw mother 
go out on the piazza to welcome a lady who alighted from 
it. ‘* 1 know who itis,” said Kate, springing from my arms, 
and clapping her hands in glee—*‘ It is aunt Emma come 
at last, and see, they are taking cousin Anna out of the 
carriage—oh, I’m so glad—come kitty, kitty,” and away 
she ran into the house with the kitten following her, and 
it was hard to tell which little féet moved the fastest. I 
followed more slowly, for I dreaded to see the contrast 
between my active and healthy sister and her cousin, who, 
weak and crippled by long sickness, could hardly sup- 
port herself on her feet, and had entirely lost the power 
of raising them from the ground. 

Kate had been told that the expected visitor would not 
be able to play much with: her, but she could not realize 
it, and for a few days she was disappointed, and almost 
unhappy that Anna could not run out of doors with her, 
or even go up stairs alone, when she wished to show her 
the ‘‘ baby house,” which had been arranged fifty times 
in expectation of her coming. After a while, however, 
she learned to adapt her sports to the amusement of the 
meek and quiet child, and they played together very hap- 
pily during the month that she staid with us. 

‘The day before she was to leave, my sister came to me 
with a bright smile on.her face, and climbing up into my 
lap said, ** Sister Mary, 1 have been thinking what I shall 
give Anna to keep when she goes away. I want to give 
her something—what shall I ?” 

“What do you think she likes best of all your play- 
things?” I said. 

**] don’t know. Shethinks my doll Jenny is the pret- 
tiest, but then she says she’s got lots of dolls at home. She 
likes my dissected map, too, but I promised to give that 
to Lucy Reed, and I must keep my promise you know ; 
and oh, 1 know—my Jack-straws—she admires to play 
with them—bat then it always tires her dreadfully,” she 
added, after a moment, “ and aunt Emma says she gets too 
excited about them,—what, does she mean by that, sis?” 

‘Anna gets so much interested in the game that it 
makes her tremble all over, and her heart beats too fast, 
and so gets tired because she is weak and sick,” said 1. 
“‘T think though that the Jack-straws would do as well as 
anything to give her, for it is almost the only thing you 
have that is new to her. ‘I'd give her those if you don’t 
think of something else.” 

“So I will,” said she; and she ran to get them, but 
as she reached the door she stopped, and after standing 
still a few moments as if thinking, she came back very 
slowly, and stood by my side, looking very sad indeed, 
and much perplexed. 

“* What is it?” said I, seeing she did not speak. 

“‘ There is something else,” she replied in a low voice, 
‘something she likes best of allgomething that would 
be beautiful to give her, only ”— 

“Only what?” said I. 

“Only I love kitty so well myself,” and overcome by 
the struggle in her feelings, she burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry,” said I, as I smoothed the curls from her 
forehead and kissed her. ‘‘ Anna won’t want the kitten 
if it makes you unhappy to give heraway. But only think 
little sister, how many things you have to make you happy. 
You are well and strong, and can run about wherever you 
please, and play as hard as you like, and when you get 
tired playing I can tell you stories. Poor Anna has no 
sister, and her mother is often busy and can’t talk to her, 
and she has to stay all day in one room, and very often is 
not well enough to sit up. Only think how much it would 





amuse her to have kitty playing off her cunning tricks in 


‘ 


t 
the room with her, and when she is too sick to play, don’ 
you think she would like to have kitty come and rub her- 
self against her hand, and purr, as if she pitied her, as she 
did the other day ?” 

Kate had dried her tears while I was talking, and now 

she looked up in my face with her own bright smile. ‘I 
love kitty dearly,” she said, ‘‘ but Anna shall have her— 
she loves Anna too.” 
_ I told her I was glad she was so generous, but if I was 
in her place I would’nt say anything about it to Anna till 
the next day, that she might have plenty of time to think 
about it, and make up her mind to bear the loss of kitty 
cheerfully, because she would: miss her very much if she 
gave her away. 

Kate was quite sober all the rest of the day, and ca- 
ressed the kitten rather more than usual, but when I kiss- 
ed her and bade her good night, she whispered—* I've 
thought all about it, and I will.” 

Anna was much delighted the next morning when she 
found she was to take the kitten home with her, and as 
for kitty herself, she had taken great fancy to our cousin, 
and did not seem to object to the change of mistresses, till 


just as Anna was getting into the carriage to go, when’ 


seeing Kate on the piazza, she sprang out of her new 
owner’s arms, and with a hop and a spring, had seated 
herself as demurely as possible on Kate’s shoulders. My 
little sister hugged and kissed the little favorite again and 
again, but her resolution did not fail. She ran down the 
steps and gave kitty into Anna’s arms, and then running 
back into the house threw herself on to the sofa, and for 
a moment cried very heartily. ' 

“* Are you sorry ?”’ said I, as I wiped away her tears. 

**No, I ain’t a bit sorry, but I hope kit won’t be home- 
sick,” said she. [ Reaper. . 








Religion. 











AID FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


My class on the Sabbath is made up of little boys, dear 
little boys who seem to love the Sabbath School, and who 
recite their lessons, and listen to the explanations with 
great relish. In John’s hymn one day came this verse: 


“ Whenever you have troubles, or trials on the way, 
Go and tell all to Jesus, and don’t forget to pray.’ 


“That is good, that is beautiful!" exclaimed Ralph, 
who was earnesily listening to the words of the hymn. My 
attention became particularly arrested, and I re-read it. 
“* Yes, it is beautiful, because it is so true, Ralph.” 

‘*T think it is true,” he answered. ‘* I mean to remem- 
ber it, and act upon it, all the week ; for it ts hard always 
to do right, don’t you think so, for little boys?’ looking 
up into my face with his quick blue eyes. 

‘“‘Itis sometimes very hard, Ralph; but in perplexing 
cases, this verse seems to provide a remedy, and help us 
out of our difficulties, does it not? Suppose you give it 
a fair trial this week and John too.” 

“1 will,” answered Ralph; “‘I like anything which 
helps me to be a good boy.” ‘Then he repeated the verse 
two or three times, to impress it deeply upon his memory, 
and the teacher encouraged him with many kind words. 
She said much about Jesus’ willingness to help us in mo- 
ments of temptation, how ready he is to fly to our aid, if 
we will only ask it, and how he desires us to draw near 
and freely make known to him our wants, The boys 
looked as if they were hearing something of great import- 
ance to them, for they stood very still, and never ‘took 
their eyes from the teacher’s face, while she was speaking. 
Ralph’s last words were, “‘ We will try it.” 

The teacher thought much about the little boys through 
the week, and prayed that they might truly seek that aid 
from Jesus, which even the smallest child needs in its 
struggles to do right, and in the temptations which beset 
its narrow way. The next Sabbath came; after the 
usual recitations were over, there were a few moments 
so highly prized for familiar conversation between pupil 
and teacher. : 

‘*{ want to tell you something,” said Ralph, “ and I 
think Johnny does too, for | saw at school that the verse 
helped him as well as me.” 

“* Yes,” responded Johnny earnestly, ‘it did help me, 
it did!” 

‘Can you tell me something about it?” 

“Why, up in mother’s room, was angry with 
me, and he threw a block at me, and I began to feel angry 
too, and I wanted to throw it back at. him hard enough. 
1 knew it was wrong; 1 was troubled—then I remember- 
ed the verse, 


“ Go and tell all to Jesus, and don’t forget to pray.” 


I minded the words—then I went and picked up the 
block, and put it into my pocket. I did not say a word, 
or feel angry any more. Jesus helps, don’t he ?” 

‘* Jesus does help, Ralph,’ and Ralph looked as if he 
had felt it, and was very thankful forit. ‘ Really, this is 
very precious testimony,” said the teacher ; “‘I wish that 
a great many other boys might, find in Jesus the same 
friend.” ' 

“And they would, would they not, if thee only seek ?”” 
said Ralph. ‘‘! wish they only would. [ can tell the 
boys, if they will mind the words of this verse, they will 
never throw back again.” ; 

““No, nor strike, nor do wrong things at all,” added 
Johnny. 

Sometime after this, Ralph whispered in my ear, “I do 








think I have been a better boy since I knew that verse, 
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it is such a good verse.” I looked into his face ; there 
was a serious, yet cheerful earnestness there, as ifhe were 
taking hold of something that was strengthening, girding, 
elevating him. |Am, Messenger. 


SKETCH OF A CONVERTED JEW. 


His father, who lived in Germany, sent him to this 
country when but six years of age, and placed him under 
the care of an uncle in Philadelphia, to be educated as a 
Jewish priest. When he was ten years of age, through a 
most singular train of circumstances, (which would occu- 
py too much of your paper to relate,) he was led to see 
that the Jewish religion was false, and he embraced the 
Christian religion, and God took away his Jewish heart, 
and gave him a Christian’s. After this, instead of going 
with his uncle to the synagogue to offér sacrifices, and to 
look for a Saviour to come, he would go to the place 
where a crucified and risen Saviour was preached, and 
where the Christian worshipped God in spirit and in truth. 
He told us of the opposition he met with from his Jew- 
ish relations; how he was often whipped, and fastened 
out of the house on cold nights, because he was deter- 
mined to serve the Lord and get to heaven. He said he 
prayed to his. heavenly Father to take care of him and 
give him grace to enable him to endure persecution, for 
Christ’s sake. And the Lord did take care of him, and 
has made him instrumental in doing much good. He is 
now an exhorter in the church, and a teacher in our Sab- 
The best of it is, the Lord made the Sab- 
bath School the means of his conversion.. [S..S. Adv. 
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SHIP WRECKED MARINER’S RESCUED. 

In the year 1792, an American vessel, on her way from a suc- 
cessful sealing voyage in the Pacific to Canton in China, ap- 
proached a small island named Tinian, which my young read- 
ers can find on any large map of the Pacific Ocean. It rose, 
beautifully clothed with verdure, as the ship drew nigh and pre- 
sented, in great variety, those attractive, features which distin- 
guish so many of the islands of that vast expanse of waters. 
As the ship doubled one of the projecting points of land, “ What 
is that! what is that,” said one and another of the officers, as 


‘they were intently surveying the unknown land. The large 


black object that had struck their attention, was soon made out 
to be the. wreck of a ship! 

“Stand by,” said the captain, “and run up the American col- 
ors ;” and in a moment the flag of our, country was flapping in 
the wind from the mizzen path. 

“Why was this done?” inquired one of my young readers. 
For this reason. . There were no doubt in the vicinity of that 
wreck, suffering fellow beings, and they would know, as soon 
as they saw the flag run up;'that the wreck was seen; that an 
American ship was at hand, and relief, if needed, would be 
promptly offered: Aind there were eyes, as we shall see far- 
ther on, that saw that friendly banner waving in the wind with 


‘anutterable emotions of gladness. 


A little farther in the ship’s progress, and men were discovered 
upon the shore. : 

The boat was lowered, and the captain jumped in with all the 
crew well armed, as it was unknown who the men. upon the 
island were. Cautiously they neared the shore, and when witli- 
in hail, a shout, “ Who are you ?” from the captain, brought back 


a response from a man, who declared himself the chief mate of 


the ship which lay upon the rocks. ‘My name is Swain,” said 
he efter he had most cordially shaken hands with the new com- 


- ers. “Twas born in Nantucket and am now in command, as 


the captain of the ship has recently died.” 

Jt appeared that the stranded ship was the annual supply ship 
which the British East India Company at Canton had sent to the 
British settlement at Sidney, in New South Wales, with a full 
cargo of teas, silks, nankins, china ware, sugar, rice, spice, &c. 
The ship in a heavy gale, sprung a leak, and put away for this 
island to try to stop it. The cargo had been taken out, and as 
they were commencing the repairs, another gale drew the ship 
upon the rocks, and left her a complete wreck. 

They had now been thirteen months upon the island. It was 
however very fertile, producing all kinds of tropical fruits, which 
with what their ship had furnished, provided them with plenty 
of good food, and the silks and nankeens gave them suitable 
clothing for that warm latitude. 

"* “Phere was one sorrowful spirit among them; one more deep- 
ly a sufferer than any other. This was the captain’s wife. 
Her husband became so depressed in mind by the misfortune of 
.the ship, as to throw him into a violent fever, which caused his 


dedth in a few days. What an accumulation of sorrow to that. 


unfortunate lady! What a funeral that of her husband must 
have been in that remote and lonely corner of the world. She 
had no female companion but a maid servant, and a female in- 
fant two years of age. 

The American Captain was invited to visit the dwellings of 
.the ship-wrecked mariners. “The first house we arrived at,” 
says the narrator, “ was that belonging to the Captain’s widow. 
to whom I was introduced by Mr. Swain. She was a very lady- 
like woman, of an easy and graceful demeanor, about thirty years 
of age, at this moment somewhat unwell, in consequence of the 
shock she had experienced from our vessel coming so suddenly 
to view, and although getting gradually more composed, yet 
considerable anxiety still remained depicted in her countenance. 





From Mr. Swain, it appeared that she was engaged in some 
household matters in doors, while the maid-servant, at the time 
busy in front of the house, was the first to notice the approach 
of our ship by thé south head of the bay. It was this woman ex- 
claiming, “a ship! a ship!” that brought the mistress to the 
door, who, on beholding a vessel so near, and under full sail 
toward thém, swooned away and fell to the floor, nor was she 
brought to herself again till we were on the point of anchoring; 
not neglecting, while recovering, to offer her thanks to Heaven 
for so bright a prospect of restoration to her country and friends. 
The lady herself observed, that the moment she saw our flag at 
the mizzen, it at once told her that the stranger belonged to a 
Christian country ; this of itself being a sufficient guaranty that 
her commander would not refuse herself and child a passage to 
her friends. 

After visiting the dwellings of the officers and crew, ard see- 
ing the cargo well secured by sails, mats, &c.; the American 
Captain returned agreeably to invitation, to take tea at the house 
of Mrs. M’Clannon, the Captain’s widow. ‘ We found the house 
in very neat order, twenty-four feet by twelve, the inner walls 
being hung round with blue nankeen, a ‘screen of the white, 
separating the farther end of the room into a lodging apartment. 
We found the tea table already set, and most bountifully fur- 
nished with what was a very agreeable pic-nic for persons from 
a long voyage, viz., baked bread, fruit, broiled chickens, and 
China'sweetmeats, to which was added, an excellent cup of tta. 
Events during their residence on the island, and other agreea- 
ble conversation, soon brought the hour for returning to the ship 
at hand.” 

It will interest my young readers to know that the American 
Captain took as many of the ship-wrecked mariners on board as 
could be accommodated, and carried them safely to Macao; from 
which city the lady found a passage to her friends in England. 
The mate, Mr. Swain, returned to the island in the course of 
five months, and secured the valuable cargo which had been 
saved from the wreck. 

AChristian nation! . How much of interest inthat. That flag 
with stars and stripes, what a voice it uttered 'in the ears of the 
ship-wrecked mariners! How it spoke to that widow's long sad 
and aching heart! It spoke of a Christian nation. It spoke of 
deliverance from a thirteen months captivity and seclusion on a 
lonely isle. It spoke in behalf of the humanity and kindness of 
those over whom it waved. And how agreeably were all its 
kind intimations realized. 

How much Christianity has done to make mankind friendly to 
each other; to interest men in relieving the wanis and woes of 
their suffering fellow. men. Let us desire and labor to have. it 
spread over all the nations, that it may unite the whole human 
family in the bonds of love. Navricus. 

——— 


EDITOR, PRINTER, PUBLISHER. 


Our young readers may not all know what is the difference 
between an Editor, a Printer and a Publisher of a Newspaper. 
A Proprietor, it is plain, is the owner of an Establishment. The 
Editor controls what goes into the paper—the Printer executes 
the mechanical work—the Publisher (or his Clerk) keeps the Ac- 
counts, and disposes of the papers. 

N. Wiis is Proprietor, Editor, and Printer of the Youth's 
Companion ; but there are two Publishers. For the dccommo- 
dation of our friends in the State of Maine, Messrs. Hype, Lorp 
& Doren of Portland, send off from that city a large number of 
the Companion to subscribers in Maine, who make their pay- 
ments to them, (except those who prefer to subscribe and pay to 
the Editor in Boston.) The paper is thus sent off, or published, 
from Boston and Portland at the same time. 

This explanation will give the cause of the following notice: 

‘Office of the Youth's Companion; 
Pen, Me. a, 10, 1848. 3 

To our Frienps 1n Maine:—We occasionally have the 
inquiry made of us, whether the Postage on the Youth’s Com- 
panion is to be charged from Boston or Portland. The Postage 
on a newspaper is always charged from the Post-office of the 
place where it is published. The ‘Youth's Companion is publish- 
ed simultaneously in those two cities. The papers for. the 
subscribers in Marng, are mailed at the Post-office in PorrLanp, 
and consequently Postage is to be paid from Portland. ‘This is 
in accordance with instructions from the Post Master General. 

The facilities for ‘procuring a good paper for the children and 


youth of Maine; (the only one published in the State,) we trust 
will be improved. 
_ Its existence for twenty-one years, establishes a strong claim 
in its favor, Address the Publishers at Portland, 

_ Hype, Lorp,& Doren. 








Variety. 
JOHN SMEATON. 


There was a little boy named John Smeaton, who would often 
leave his play to watch men at their work. He would.ask how 
one part was to be fitted to another, and how the thing was to be 
used when it was done. If money was given him to buy.cakesr' 








playthings, he chose rather to spend it on tools, and tried to do. }- 


what he had seen others do withthem. Once he was seen at the 
top of his father’s barn, fixing something like a windmill. At 
another time he saw some men fixing a pump, and took great 
notice of all they did. They had a long piece of wood with a 
hole bored through it; and as it was longer than they wanted, 
a piece of it was cut off. This was given to the boy, and with 
ithe made a little pump, with which he could raise water. 
When John Sineaton became a man, he contrived many use- 
ful things. He found better ways than had been known before, 
of making mills tc be turned by wind and water ; he built the 
Eddystone Light-house. John Smeaton was not a careless and 
idle boy. If our young readers wish to become useful, and 





do much good, they must not be careless; but watch well when 
they are shown how to do anything, and try to remember how 
to do it for themselves. 

—_——_—— 


WHOM DO YOU LOVE BEST? 


Th father of a little Sabbath School girl, about seven years 
of age, a few days ago asked her whom she loved best. He 
expected she would name one of her parents, or some other 
friend; but she immediately replied that she loved God best, 
He asked her why she loved him best. She said, “ Because the 
minister in preaching not long ago, read from the Bible, ‘that 
whoso loved father or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me.”’ Every one may see from this answer, that even those of 
tender years are capable of understanding religious ‘truths, that 
they reason correctly concerning those truths, and that they 
feel. they should love the Saviour, if they do not in watt 


_—— 
ALL MAY LEARN. 


A little girl went to the study of a learned philosopher for 
fire...“ But you have nothing to carry it in,” said he. The girl 
took some cold ashes in her hand, and placed the live coals upon 
it. The philosopher threw down his books, exclaiming, “ With 
all my learning, I never should have thought of so simple an 
expedient.” And thus it is ever. The most learned, the most 
talented, as if Heaven would save them from undue exaltation 
and pride of ‘superiority, have only to come in contact with the 
comparatively ignorant and depressed in the scale of intellect, 
to acquire information of the highest practical use. 

——~.-— 


WE DO NOT PRAY ENOUGH. 


Felix Neff once made the following comparison :—* Whena 
pump is frequently used, but little pains are necessary to have 
water; the water pours out at the first stroke, because it is high, 
But if the pump has not been used for a long time, the water gets 
low ; and when you wantit, you must pump a long while, and 
the water comes only after great efforts. It is so with prayer; 
if we are instant in prayer, every little circumstance awakens 
the disposition to pray, and desires and words are always ready, 
But if we neglect prayer, it is diffi@ult for us to pray, for the 
water in the well gets low. ‘ 


é 
“NOT MY WILL BUT THINE.” 

A minister praying over ‘a child apparently dying, said: “// 
it be thy will, spare—.”’ The poor mother’s soul, yearning for 
her beloved, exclaimed, “it must be his will—I cannot bear ifs.” 
The minister stopped. To the surprise of many, the child re- 
covered, and the mother, after almost suffering martyrdom by 
him while a stripling, lived to. see him hanged before he was 
oe and twenty. “Oh! it is good to say, “Not my will, but 
thine, 








» Poetry. 


A POETICAL STORY. 

The following poem was delivered by Jos. Payne, Esq., ata 
Juvenile Missionary Meeting, held in Surrey Chapel, London, 
England. The incident is narrated in Moffatt’s Scenes and 
Labours' in Southern Africh.” It records that @ missionary dis- 
covered a little child buried alive in the sand, in which position 
it had been placed by its mother, and that he rescued it and 
brought it up for the purpose of its becoming a teacher. 

Little girls and little boys, 
If you do not make a noise, 
But as quiet are as mice, 
I will tell you something nice. 
. There was once a little black, 
With no. clothes upon its back, 
By its cruel mother’s hand, 
Put alive into the sand. 








Wandering from a shady wood, 
Came a missionary good, 
Who, as he was passing by, 
Heard a little feeble cry. 


Then he stooped, and scratched the sand, 
First he saw a little hand, 

And alittle mouth and nose, 

And such pretty little toes. 


Then he turned the sand about, 
And he pulled the baby out, 
And he tonok it to his wife, 
Who preserved its little life. 


’T was a little girl I’m told, 
And it was as good as gold 
And they kept it till it grew 
Quite as big as some of you. 


Then to England it was sent, 

With the kind and good intent, 
That when taught, it might go back 
To instruct the little black. 


Ifthe missionary good, 

Had not wandered from the wood, 
Had not listened when it cried, 
Little baby would have died. 


And if such had been the case, 
Then the news of Gospel grace 
Might not those dear children reach, 
Whom that little. girl may teach. 


Ts not this a pretty tale; 

But my object now would fail, 
If I did not speak to you 

In another word or two. 


Little girls and little boys; 

God the meanest things employs 
To perform the greatest deeds, . 
And accomplish what he needs. 


Then let. every child to-day, 

Turning to his neighbour say : 
“ Who can tell, but you and I 
May do something if we try 2” 
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